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Introduction 

The  South  African  government  has  openly  expressed  its  opposition 
towards  the  creation  of  the  US  Africa  Command  (AFRICOM).1  What’s 
more,  South  Africa  presents  its  position  on  AFRICOM  as  representative 
of  the  country  as  a  whole,  but  particularly  on  behalf  of  a  group  of  African 
countries — the  Southern  African  Development  Community  (SADC) — 
which  holds  an  aversive  stance  towards  US  plans  in  this  regard.2  This  does 
not  represent  a  radical  change  in  South  Africa’s  ruling  African  National 
Congress’s  (ANC)  general  policy  stance  towards  the  United  States  over 
the  last  10  or  more  years.  While  this  is  not  the  place  to  dissect  South  Africa’s 
policy  towards  the  United  States  in  general,  it  is  important  to  ask  critical  ques¬ 
tions  about  the  legitimacy  of  the  South  African  government’s  position — and 
that  of  some  other  African  countries — towards  AFRICOM.  The  discussion  is 
an  effort  to  examine  some  of  the  considerations  that  underpin  this  scepticism 
about  US  motives  towards  Africa. 

From  a  military  operational  perspective,  Africa  presents  a  geographical  chal¬ 
lenge,  especially  for  conventionally  minded  militaries  with  questionable  success 
in  fighting  small  wars.  In  the  past,  US  policy  and  military  communities  im¬ 
plied  sub-Saharan  Africa  when  they  referred  to  “Africa.”  North  Africa  (Algeria, 
Egypt,  Libya,  Morocco,  and  Tunisia)  was  treated  as  part  of  the  Middle  East  and 
Europe  rather  than  as  part  of  Africa.  American  constituencies  concerned  with 
Africa  tend  to  focus  on  sub-Saharan  rather  than  on  North  Africa.  This  divide 
exists  even  in  the  minds  of  most  Americans.  Many  Americans  refer  to 
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themselves  as  “Afro-Americans”  as  if  Euro-Africans  or  Arab-Africans  do  not  ex¬ 
ist,  and  as  if  Afro-Americans  have  closer  ties  with  the  African  continent  than 
their  fellow  Americans.  The  division  between  North  and  sub-Saharan  Africa 
has  created  some  problems  for  the  US  armed  forces  in  recent  years,  especially 
in  countries  such  as  Chad  and  the  war-torn  Sudan  that  straddle  the  regional 
divide.3  Within  the  context  of  this  reality,  it  became  increasingly  difficult  for  the 
US  armed  forces  to  deal  with  Africa  in  its  totality.  The  divide  between  North 
and  sub-Saharan  Africa  made  some  geographical  sense,  to  the  extent  that  a  des¬ 
ert  is  often  more  of  an  obstacle  than  even  an  ocean.  In  most  cases,  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  represents  an  easier  obstacle  to  negotiate  that  the  Sahara. 

Africa  did  not  feature  in  the  US  military  command  structure  until 
1952,  when  several  North  African  countries  were  added  to  the  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  the  US  European  Command  because  of  their  historic  relation¬ 
ship  with  Europe.  The  rest  of  Africa  was  not  included  in  any  US  command 
structure  until  1960,  when  US  concerns  over  growing  Soviet  influence  in 
Africa  led  to  the  inclusion  of  sub-Saharan  Africa  in  the  Atlantic  Command. 
In  1962  sub-Saharan  Africa  was  given  to  Strike  Command.  When  Strike 
Command  was  transformed  into  Readiness  Command  in  1971,  its  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  Africa  was  resolved.  In  1983,  Cold  War  priorities  led  the 
Reagan  administration  to  divide  responsibility  for  Africa  between  three 
geographical  commands — European  Command,  Central  Command,  and 
Pacific  Command.4  On  6  February  2007,  the  US  president  announced 
the  formation  of  a  US  Africa  Command  as  part  of  the  Unified  Command 
Plan.5  AFRICOM  is  to  be  established  by  30  September  2008.  An  initial 
operating  capability  would  have  been  in  place  in  Stuttgart,  Germany,  by 
August  2007,  well  before  the  official  starting  date.  Of  course,  what  the 
actual  “operating  capacity”  will  entail  is  subject  to  the  advancements  of 
the  establishment  of  the  command  by  that  time. 

Is  This  Something  Mutually  Beneficial? 

There  are  a  number  of  ways  to  think  about  the  creation  of  AFRICOM. 
The  most  obvious  would  be  to  look  at  its  creation  from  a  realist  perspective. 
Such  a  perspective  accepts  that  the  United  States  has  vital  and  other  interests 
in  Africa  to  protect  or  extend.  For  the  extension  or  protection  of  these  inter¬ 
ests,  the  US  military  needs  to  develop  command,  control,  communications, 
computers,  and  intelligence  (C4I)  and  other  capabilities  to  ensure  military 
operational  success  on  the  African  continent.  In  view  of  possible  vital  US 
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interests  in  Africa,  the  creation  of  AFRICOM  would  be  of  strategic  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  United  States,  and  it  would  not  necessarily  have  to  consult  with 
Africa  or  anyone  else  about  the  creation  of  such  a  command.  This  would 
allow  the  United  States  the  luxury  of  building  and  structuring  the  com¬ 
mand  according  to  its  own  needs.  Of  course,  a  realist  approach  is  inherently 
unilateral,  nationalistic,  and  competitive  by  nature,  and  there  is  a  very  real 
danger  that  it  may  be  perceived  as  aggressiveness  by  the  United  States  within 
Africa.  In  addition,  realist  thinking  contains  the  risk  that  Africa  may  view 
the  creation  of  AFRICOM  as  a  potential  threat  to  the  extent  that  it  may 
undermine  US  interests  in  Africa. 

The  truth  is  that  there  is  doubt  about  US  interests  in  Africa  among  African 
leaders.6  Indeed,  Africa  is  perhaps  the  only  sizable  inhabited  geographical  region 
that  has  not  recently  been  considered  as  vital  to  US  security  interests.  To  state 
it  bluntly,  until  very  recently  the  United  States  had  hardly  any  concrete, 
material  interests  in  the  continent.  This  highlights  the  need  to  downplay 
the  realist  approach  and  for  the  United  States,  on  the  one  hand,  to  be  much 
more  cautious  in  dealing  with  Africa  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  have  a  more 
consultative  approach  with  Africa  in  the  development  of  AFRICOM.  This 
also  requires  the  US  polity  and  bureaucracy  to  cultivate  support  within  the 
United  States  for  the  creation  of  AFRICOM.  A  more  consultative  approach 
is  rooted  in  the  notion  that  while  clear  identifiable  interests  provide  policy 
with  a  solid  foundation  and  coherence,  a  lack  thereof  normally  leads  to  am¬ 
biguity,  debate,  and  vulnerability  to  changing  political  moods. 

For  years,  there  have  been  discussions  within  the  US  Department  of  Defense 
about  the  merits  of  some  kind  of  Africa  Command.8  By  the  middle  of 2006,  the 
previous  secretary  of  defense,  Donald  Rumsfeld,  established  a  planning  team 
to  advise  him  on  requirements  for  establishing  a  new  unified  command  for  the 
African  continent.  He  made  a  recommendation  to  President  Bush,  who  then 
authorized  the  new  command  on  the  same  day  Rumsfeld  left  office.9  During 
the  announcement  of  the  establishment  of  AFRICOM,  the  new  secretary  of  de¬ 
fense,  Robert  M.  Gates,  outlined  the  function  of  the  command  as  “oversee  [ing] 
security  cooperation,  building  partnership  capability,  defense  support  to 
non-military  missions,  and,  if  directed,  military  operations  on  the  African 
continent.”10  Gates  alleged  that  the  command  would  enable  the  US  mili¬ 
tary  to  have  a  more  effective  and  integrated  approach  than  the  current  com¬ 
mand  setup  in  which  three  geographical  commands  are  responsible  for  Africa. 
He  called  this  three-command  structure  an  “outdated  arrangement  left  over 
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from  the  Cold  War.”11  Some  scholars  therefore  argue  that  AFRICOM  will  shift 
US  involvement  in  Africa  from  a  reactive  to  a  proactive  commitment.12 

The  US  government  is  facing  increasing  domestic  and  international 
pressure  to  play  a  more  prominent  role  on  the  world’s  most  troubled  con¬ 
tinent.  The  creation  of  AFRICOM  received  strong  support  from  both 
parties  in  the  US  Congress,  and  there  is  an  increase  in  interest  groups 
lobbying  for  support  for  African  countries  in  the  United  States.13  Since  the 
1993  “Blackhawk  Down”  incident  in  which  18  US  servicemen  were  killed, 
the  US  government  in  general  has  arguably  resisted  the  pressures  to  provide  tan¬ 
gible  military  support  to  peacekeeping  or  other  missions  in  Africa.  Two  recent 
challenges  were  instrumental  in  drawing  the  attention  of  US  politicians  and 
bureaucrats  to  “the  globes  most  neglected  region.”14  The  first  is  the  failed  state 
of  Somalia,  which  has  a  tradition  of  links  to  Islamic  militants,  such  as  al-Qaeda. 
The  second  is  the  crisis  in  Sudan,  where  UN  figures  estimate  that  more  than 
400,000  people  have  died  from  ethnic  cleansing  in  the  Darfur  region.15  The  de¬ 
cision  to  create  AFRICOM  reflects — without  any  doubt — a  rise  in  US  national 
security  interests  on  the  continent. 

There  are  numerous  examples  where  the  direct  military  involvement 
of  a  superpower  in  a  particular  region  had  been  accepted  because  it  was 
based  on  a  mutually  beneficial  relationship.  US  involvement  in  Europe 
during  the  Cold  War  is  the  most  obvious  example.  It  is  therefore  impor¬ 
tant  to  distinguish  between  two  sets  of  benefits.  Firstly,  there  are  the  minor, 
almost  secondary,  benefits  for  Africa  that  may  flow  from  the  establishment 
of  AFRICOM  to  serve  primarily  US  security  interests.  Secondly,  there  are 
the  geostrategic  mutually  beneficial  payoffs  for  Africa  and  the  United  States  in 
the  creation  of  AFRICOM  that  should  be  clear  from  the  outset.  However,  from 
an  African  perspective,  this  mutually  beneficial  relationship  in  the  creation 
of  AFRICOM  is  not  apparent.  Consequently,  the  US  decision  to  create 
AFRICOM  is  saying  more  about  its  own  fears  and  geostrategic  position 
than  about  its  interests  in  Africa.  This  particularly  relates  to  US  concerns 
about  the  growing  Chinese  involvement  in  Africa,  the  US  war  on  terror, 
and  the  growing  US  need  for  oil  from  Africa.  A  more  detailed  analysis 
of  these  three  considerations  provides  a  clear  indication  that  the  US 
decision  to  create  AFRICOM  is  driven  by  negative  considerations  from 
Africa  rather  than  by  positive  interests  in,  or  spin-offs  for,  Africa. 

According  to  the  independent  global  organization,  Power  and  Interest 
News  Report,  Sino-African  trade  has  risen  from  about  $3  billion  in  1995 
to  $55.5  billion  in  2006. 16  On  a  macro  level,  there  are  increasing  trade,  de- 
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fense,  and  diplomatic  relations  between  African  countries  and  China.  The 
economic  and  security  support  for  the  Mugabe  regime  is  but  one  example 
in  this  regard,  with  China’s  investment  in  Sudan’s  oil  industry  and  the  cozy 
relationship  with  its  regime  as  another.17  These  two  examples  are  also  a  dem¬ 
onstration  of  what  China  is  willing  to  do  (or  turn  a  blind  eye  to)  in  order  to 
advance  Chinese  influence  in  Africa.  The  macro  relations  are  augmented  by 
interaction  of  a  micro  kind  in  the  sense  that  almost  every  small  town  in  the 
most  remote  places  in  Africa  these  days  can  boast  about  its  Chinese  shop! 
In  2006,  for  example,  China  hosted  a  conference  in  Beijing,  which  drew 
43  African  heads  of  state  and  representatives  from  five  other  African  na¬ 
tions — more  African  leaders  than  would  normally  attend  an  African  Union 
summit  on  the  continent.  The  Chinese  president  toured  Africa  during  Feb¬ 
ruary  2007  at  the  time  of  the  announcement  of  the  creation  of  AFRICOM. 
It  was  his  third  visit  to  Africa  in  as  many  years. 

It  may  be  true  that  China’s  policy  motivations  and  intentions  are  typical  of 
a  large  and  growing  superpower  and  that,  because  of  this,  the  United  States 
does  not  regard  China’s  emerging  interest  in  Africa  as  a  security  threat.18 
It  may  also  be  true  that  the  United  States  does  not  have  many  interests  in 
Africa.  However,  China  is  reemerging  as  a  major  economic,  diplomatic,  and 
military  entity  on  the  world  scene,  with  a  particular  geostrategic  interest  in 
African  resources  and  markets.  The  United  States  is  obviously  very  much 
concerned  about  the  growing  interaction  and  cooperation  between  Africa 
and  the  “dragon  with  a  heart  of  darkness.”19  China  is  obviously  not  very 
interested  in  encouraging  democracy,  good  governance,  and  transparency 
on  the  African  continent.  Consequently,  the  recent  agreements  on  defense, 
economic,  technical,  and  other  forms  of  cooperation  between  China  and 
Zimbabwe  will  be  under  scrutiny  in  Washington.20 

Though  China  is  an  alternative  to  US  influence  in  Africa,  the  judge¬ 
ment  is  still  out  on  the  nature  of  Chinese  involvement  in  Africa.21  Africa’s 
preference  is  saying  as  much  about  Africa  as  it  is  saying  about  China, 
and  can  most  probably  be  linked  to  issues  such  as  the  militarized  image 
of  US  foreign  policy  in  Africa  and  the  availability  of  Chinese  support 
without  too  many  attached  labels.  The  US  military  has  always  been  an 
important  part  of  US  foreign  policy  to  the  extent  that  the  military  is  in 
some  circles  often  seen  as  the  leading  US  foreign  policy  agency.  From  this 
perspective,  the  creation  of  AFRICOM  could  be  seen  as  an  important  first 
step  in  increasing  US  foreign  policy  presence  and  capabilities  in  Africa  as  a 
means  to  counterbalance  growing  Chinese  influence.  Steven  Morrison,  the 
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director  of  the  Africa  program  at  the  Center  for  Strategic  and  International 
Studies,  for  example,  argues  that  through  the  creation  of  AFRICOM,  the 
United  States  is  trying  to  gain  a  foothold  on  the  continent  for  “intensifying 
competition  with  China,  India  and  others  for  influence  and  for  access”  and 
because  of  “rising  commitments  with  respect  to  global  health  in  Africa.”22 

The  world  has  changed  dramatically  since  9/11  and  the  rise  of  the  threat 
of  international  terrorism  in  the  West.  However,  in  view  of  the  strategic 
situation  facing  US  forces  and  their  allies  in  places  like  Afghanistan  and  Iraq, 
the  strategic  effectiveness  of  the  war  on  terror  and  the  strategic  competence 
of  those  conducting  the  war  are  still  in  doubt.  This  doubt  is  linked  to  the 
question  as  to  whether  the  Western  world  in  general,  and  the  United 
States  in  particular,  is,  indeed,  more  secure  because  of  the  war  on  terror 
thus  far.  In  Africa,  the  creation  of  AFRICOM  is  seen  as  “the  official  arrival 
of  America’s  ‘global  war  on  terror’  on  the  African  continent.”23  The  United 
States  is  obviously  looking  towards  Africa  as  a  potential  source  of  international 
terrorism.  The  intelligence  communities  of  most  Western  countries  are  scan¬ 
ning  the  world — including  Africa — for  new  international  terrorist  threats. 
African  countries  in  general  are  uncomfortable  about  the  possible  conduct 
of  both  overt  and  covert  US  intelligence  operations  within  their  borders. 
Of  course,  the  US  government  and  its  allies  are  also  looking  for  coalition 
partners  in  the  war  on  terror  in  Africa.  The  creation  of  AFRICOM  will 
serve  both  purposes  to  the  extent  that  it  will  provide  easier  access  for  the 
United  States  to  Africa  in  the  conduct  of  intelligence  operations  and  the 
cultivation  of  strategic  partners  for  the  war  on  terror. 

The  bombing  of  the  US  embassies  in  Kenya  and  Tanzania  serves  as  a 
stark  reminder  of  the  international  terrorist  threats  that  the  United  States 
is  facing  in  and  from  Africa.  The  threat  of  international  terrorism  in  Africa 
and  its  links  with  the  al-Qaeda  movement  again  came  to  the  fore  with 
the  more  recent  suicide  attacks  in  Algeria  and  Morocco.24  The  volatility 
of  the  African  continent  provides  fertile  breeding  grounds  for  extremists, 
criminals,  and,  ultimately,  international  terrorists  in  terms  of  recruiting, 
training  in  uncontrolled  areas,  and  providing  a  sanctuary  from  where  they 
may  operate.  This  volatility  of  the  African  continent  is  rooted  in  chal¬ 
lenges  such  as  extreme  poverty,  corruption,  internal  conflicts,  border  dis¬ 
putes,  uncontrolled  territorial  waters  and  borders,  warlords,  weak  internal 
security  apparatuses,  natural  disasters,  famine,  lack  of  dependable  water 
sources,  and  an  underdeveloped  infrastructure.  It  is  easy  to  convince  in¬ 
dividuals  to  support  terrorism  against  the  West  if  they  face  a  bleak  future 
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in  these  kinds  of  environments  when  it  is  contrasted  with  the  situation  in 
most  Western  countries,  in  general,  and  the  United  States,  in  particular, 
using  the  old  method  of  relative  deprivation.  However,  it  is  extremely 
important  to  note  that  though  poverty,  instability,  and  volatility  do  not 
necessarily  breed  terrorists,  nations  with  weak  civil  societies,  poor  law  en¬ 
forcement,  and  a  weak  judicial  system  are  vulnerable  to  penetration  and 
exploitation  by  international  terrorist  groups.25 

It  is  the  increasing  US  interest  in  African  oil  that  underpins  the  often  heard 
argument  in  Africa  that  the  United  States  is  using  the  war  on  terror  as  an  ex¬ 
cuse  to  get  access  to  African  resources.26  It  is  true,  however,  that  the  attacks  of 
9/11  and  the  consequent  wars  in  Afghanistan  and  Iraq  had  a  definite  impact 
on  the  relations  between  the  United  States  and  the  Arab  world.  A  recent  report 
by  retired  US  Army  general  Barry  McCaffrey  on  the  war  in  Iraq  notes  that 
the  “disaster  in  Iraq  will  in  all  likelihood  result  in  a  widened  regional  struggle 
which  will  endanger  Americas  strategic  interests  (oil)  in  the  Mid-east  [sic\  for 
a  generation.”27  The  slumbering  tensions  between  the  United  States  and  Iran 
are  a  manifestation  of  this  growing  regional  struggle.  Israels  invasion  of  Leba¬ 
non  in  2006  should  also  be  evaluated  against  what  had  happened  in  Iraq  and 
the  change  in  the  balance  of  power  in  the  Middle  East  brought  about  by  it. 
Clearly,  a  general  situation  of  distrust  and  suspicion  has  been  created  between 
the  Arab  world  and  the  United  States — rooted  in  the  9/11  hostile  action  by 
members  of  the  Arab  world  and  the  military  action  by  the  United  States  in 
Afghanistan  and  Iraq,  as  well  as  the  continued  US  support  for  Israel. 

It  is  against  this  background  that  the  United  States  is  looking  at  the 
oil  reserves  of  the  world  in  general,  and  specifically  in  Africa,  to  lessen  its 
dependence  on  oil  production  from  the  Middle  East.  The  diversification 
of  the  US  oil  interests  over  the  last  10  years  made  Africa’s  oil  increasingly 
more  important.  This  concerns  the  oil  production  of  the  continent  itself, 
but  particularly  of  the  west  coast  of  Africa.  Africa  owns  about  8  percent 
of  the  world’s  known  oil  reserves,  with  Nigeria,  Libya,  and  Equatorial 
Guinea  as  the  region’s  leading  oil  producers.  Seventy  percent  of  Africa’s 
oil  production  is  concentrated  in  West  Africa’s  Gulf  of  Guinea,  stretching 
from  the  Ivory  Coast  to  Angola.  The  low  sulphur  content  of  West  African 
crude  oil  makes  it  of  further  strategic  importance.28  The  Gulf  of  Guinea, 
including  Angola  and  Nigeria,  is  projected  to  provide  a  quarter  of  US  oil 
imports  within  a  decade,  surpassing  the  volume  imported  from  the  Per¬ 
sian  Gulf.29  By  2003,  sub-Saharan  Africa  was  providing  the  United  States 
with  16  percent  of  its  oil  needs.30  This  has  risen  to  20  percent  in  2007. 31 
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The  rise  in  US  energy  needs  is  bound  to  continue.  At  the  same  time,  the 
war  in  Iraq  will,  in  all  likelihood,  result  in  a  widened  regional  struggle  that 
will  endanger  America’s  strategic  oil  interests  in  the  Middle  East.  This  will 
impact  the  strategic  importance  of  African  oil  for  the  US  market. 

Difficulty  of  Understanding  the 
US  Politico-Military  Bureaucracy 

One  of  the  major  challenges  for  Africa  in  dealing  with  the  United  States 
about  the  creation  of  AFRICOM  is  the  difficulty  of  understanding  the  na¬ 
ture  of  US  politics,  especially  the  unique  intricacies  that  are  found  in  any 
political-bureaucratic  system.  This  particularly  concerns  the  role  and  per¬ 
sonalities  of  individual  US  politicians  and  bureaucrats.  It  is  this  factor  that 
very  often  leads  to  doubts  about  how  much  political  and  bureaucratic  sup¬ 
port  there  is  for  a  particular  US  policy  initiative  in  Africa  and,  consequently, 
how  serious  the  United  States  is  about  a  given  policy  direction — specifically 
in  the  absence  of  any  serious  US  interests  in  Africa.  Policy,  in  many  cases,  is 
nothing  more  than  a  declaration  of  intent  by  politicians.32  Ultimately,  it  de¬ 
pends  on  the  energy  and  support  within  the  wider  public  and  bureaucratic 
environment  for  the  transformation  of  an  intention  into  action  (i.e.,  the 
execution  of  such  a  policy). 

From  this  perspective,  the  declared  intention  of  the  Bush  administra¬ 
tion  to  create  AFRICOM  is  dependent  on  the  US  bureaucracy,  in  general, 
and  the  military  bureaucracy,  in  particular,  to  transform  the  intention  of 
an  Africa  Command  into  a  workable  US  military  C4I  structure.  If  there 
is  no  strong  support  in  the  bureaucracy  for  a  declared  policy  intention,  it 
may  slow  the  process  down  by  not  infusing  it  with  the  necessary  energy. 
In  some  circles  the  creation  of  the  Africa  Command  is  seen  as  a  policy 
initiative  of  the  Bush  administration  as  a  whole  and  of  Rumsfeld,  in  par¬ 
ticular.  There  are,  therefore,  serious  doubts  in  these  circles  as  to  whether 
the  creation  of  AFRICOM  will  survive  the  Bush  administration.  There  are 
also  some  questions  as  to  the  amount  of  support  there  is  within  the  US 
military  for  the  creation  of  such  a  command.31 

The  other  side  of  this  truth,  however,  is  that  bureaucracy  has  staying 
power  and  that  once  AFRICOM  has  been  created,  it  will  become  in¬ 
creasingly  difficult  to  change  direction.  This  is  of  primary  concern  to  the 
US  military’s  organizational  or  institutional  interests  in  AFRICOM.  Once 
US  military  personnel  have  started  to  build  their  careers  on  the  availability 
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of  certain  career  paths  for  “African  specialists,”  the  military  bureaucracy 
will  develop  a  vested  interest  in  maintaining  such  career  paths.  In  practice, 
this  means  that  once  military  personnel  have  reached  general  rank  by  being 
African  specialists,  it  will  become  very  difficult  to  change  direction.  Bureaucratic 
interests  can,  indeed,  be  a  very  important  factor  for  the  generation  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  national  interests  in  a  region,  and  it  is  often  very  difficult  for  outsiders, 
Africans  in  particular,  to  develop  a  clear  understanding  of  the  role  of  the  US 
bureaucracy  in  this  regard. 

Until  now,  US  policy  concerning  the  majority  of  African  countries  was  to  a 
large  extent  the  responsibility  of  the  bureaucratic  middle  echelons  in  Washing¬ 
ton  practicing  the  art  of  bureaucratic  conservatism.  These  bureaucrats 
operated  within  a  framework  of  three  guidelines:  don’t  spend  much  money; 
don’t  take  a  stand  that  might  create  domestic  controversy;  and  don’t  let  African 
issues  complicate  policy  towards  other,  more  important,  parts  of  the  world.34 
This  bureaucratic  approach  to  US  policy  formulation  led  to  a  situation  where 
the  United  States  very  often  lost  interest  in  Africa  and,  indeed,  had  to  “redis¬ 
cover”  Africa  at  several  junctions  during  the  post-Second  World  War  era.35 
However,  there  is  the  potential  that  high-level  military  bureaucratic  con¬ 
cerns  about  maintaining  interests  in  Africa  may  have  a  definite  influence 
on  the  nature  and  sustainability  of  US  policy  towards  Africa.  This  becomes 
even  more  important  considering  the  reality  that  the  US  military  is  often  the 
leading  US  foreign  policy  institution. 

From  a  US  policy  implementation  perspective,  the  US  bureaucracy  is  per¬ 
haps  no  different  than  any  other  bureaucracy  in  the  sense  that  its  structures  and 
programs  have  a  very  “stovepiped”  nature.  An  expert  on  African  affairs  in  the 
United  States,  Dr.  Dan  Henk  from  the  USAF  Air  War  College,  for  example, 
noted  that  US  engagement  with  Africa  has  often  reflected  rather  different 
approaches  and  intensities  between  the  US  Department  of  State,  the  US 
Agency  for  International  Development,  and  the  US  Department  of  Defense. 
This  very  often  results  in  some  confusion  about  US  interests,  objectives,  and 
motives.36  AFRICOM,  with  its  envisioned  interagency  character,  will  without 
a  doubt  positively  influence  US  policy  coordination  in  Africa.  Not  only  will 
it  ensure  greater  efficiency,  it  will  also  definitely  contribute  towards  higher 
effectiveness  of  US  policy  initiatives  in  Africa — benefiting  both  the  United 
States  and  African  countries.  The  promise  that  the  creation  of  AFRICOM 
will  result  in  informed,  consistent,  coherent,  and  sustained  engagement 
by  the  United  States  in  Africa  is  something  that  ought  to  be  welcomed 
throughout  the  continent. 
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Providing  Military  Support  to  Africa 

Many  (perhaps  most)  of  the  US  actors  involved  in  setting  up  the  new 
command  believe  that  AFRICOM  will  be  significantly  different  from 
other  combatant  commands.  It  will  have  a  much  more  robust  “interagency 
complexion.”  From  the  outset,  the  planners  have  had  a  much  greater  in¬ 
terest  in  “soft  power”  issues  such  as  health,  infrastructural  rehabilitation, 
the  environment,  economic  development,  security-sector  reform,  con¬ 
flict  attenuation,  and  other  human  security  angles.37  This  arrangement  is 
rooted  in  the  belief  that  diplomatic,  informational,  and  economic  actions 
will  be  more  critical  in  achieving  US  foreign  policy  objectives  in  Africa 
than  the  use  of  military  force.38  However,  it  also  raises  a  question  about 
a  more  proactive  and  preventative  approach  in  protecting  and  extending 
US  security  and  other  interests  in  Africa,  in  contrast  to  the  very  cautious 
and  defensive  approach  that  has  defined  the  US  security  involvement  in 
Africa  until  now.  AFRICOM,  though,  is  not  planned  as  the  typical  com¬ 
batant  command.  Such  an  approach  is  appreciated,  given  the  often  very 
destructive  nature  of  outside  military  involvement  on  the  continent  in  the 
past.  However,  it  should  be  recognized  that  there  are  also  some  dangers  to 
an  approach  that  underplays  the  role  of  the  military  in  Africa. 

The  image  of  US  foreign  policy  in  many  parts  of  Africa  is  informed  by 
US  military  actions  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  especially  in  Afghanistan 
and  Iraq.  It  is  an  image  that  is  strongly  associated  with  the  US  military 
in  general  and  the  aggressive  use  of  military  force  in  particular.  This  very 
aggressive  and  “militarized”  image  of  US  foreign  policy  stands  in  stark  con¬ 
trast  to  the  efforts  by  everybody  involved  in  the  creation  of  AFRICOM  to 
downplay  the  hard-core  military  role  of  US  military  forces  in  Africa  and  to 
highlight  the  nonmilitary  and  soft-power  roles  of  AFRICOM.  This  raises 
two  kinds  of  questions  in  Africa.  Firstly,  will  the  US  developmental 
and  humanitarian  assistance  to  Africa  be  militarized  through  a  deliberate 
effort  to  put  the  military  in  charge  of  these  activities?  Related  questions 
include,  should  the  creation  of  AFRICOM  be  viewed  as  much  more  than 
interagency  cooperation?  Does  AFRICOM  represent  a  militarization  of  non¬ 
military  US  support  to  Africa?  Where  is  this  militarization  of  humanitarian 
and  other  human  security  actions  leading?  These  types  of  questions  should 
be  linked  to  the  difficulty  of  understanding  the  US  bureaucratic  and  military 
jargon  in  Africa.  What,  for  example,  is  implied  by  “stability  operations”  in 
Africa?39  Secondly,  is  the  United  States  sincere  with  Africa  about  the 
creation  of  AFRICOM?  The  general  image  of  US  foreign  policy  in  the 
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world  does  not  correspond  with  the  declared  intention  of  the  United  States 
with  the  creation  of  AFRICOM.  This  should  be  linked  to  the  question  as 
to  why  AFRICOM  should  be  different  than  all  the  other  US  geographical 
commands  in  other  regions  of  the  world.  Is  this  not  a  form  of  discrimination 
or  disparagement?  What  about  the  argument  that  the  US  military  is  ensur¬ 
ing  a  “soft  landing”  for  AFRICOM  in  Africa  by  placing  the  emphasis  on 
the  soft-power  issues  in  the  creation  of  the  command?40  How  long  will  the 
soft-power  approach  last  before  AFRICOM  shows  its  true  character  and 
Africa  or  certain  countries  in  Africa  will  be  “Iraqed”? 

These  questions  should  be  viewed  against  the  urgent  need  for  hard-core 
military  developmental  and  other  forms  of  military  support  in  Africa.  It  is 
a  widely  recognized  fact  that  one  of  the  biggest  challenges  African  coun¬ 
tries  face  since  independence  is  the  lack  of  military  professionalism.  This 
often  reveals  itself  in  challenging  civil-military  relations  to  the  extent  that 
coup  d’etats  have  colored  the  political  landscape  of  many  African  coun¬ 
tries  since  independence.  Military  unprofessionalism  in  Africa  is  linked  to 
a  number  of  causations,  such  as  subnational  or  ethnically  based  recruit¬ 
ment,  military  corruption,  the  development  of  parallel  security  appara¬ 
tuses  such  as  presidential  guards,  and  domestic  military  deployments.41 
From  this  perspective,  it  will  be  disastrous  if  AFRICOM  does  not  take  the 
need  for  the  development  of  military  professionalism  in  Africa  seriously. 
However,  one  of  the  primary  causes  of  military  unprofessionalism  in  Af¬ 
rica  has  been  the  influence  of  foreign  military  support  in  times  of  crises. 
In  many  cases,  external  support  translates  into  a  lack  of  urgency  within 
African  militaries  because  of  the  guarantee  of  a  bailout  that  is  provided  by 
foreign  military  powers.  This  reality  leaves  an  open  question  pertaining  to 
the  kind  of  soft-power  military  support  that  AFRICOM  will  provide  to 
African  militaries.  It  serves  as  a  warning  against  an  overemphasis  of  non¬ 
military  angles  of  military  support  in  the  creation  of  AFRICOM. 

AFRICOM,  in  supporting  African  militaries,  should  place  the  emphasis  on 
the  creation  of  capacity,  not  the  provision  of  capacity.  In  developing  capacity,  it 
is  important  for  the  US  military  not  to  come  to  the  table  with  blueprints 
by  being  prescriptive  or  dogmatic — what  had  worked  in  America  and 
other  places  in  the  world  will  not  necessarily  work  in  Africa.  In  short,  Afri¬ 
cans  may  be  uncomfortable  with  the  enforcement  of  US  military  doctrine 
on  Africa.  There  are  relatively  well-developed  doctrines  within  Africa — in 
most  cases  an  interesting  blend  of  old  colonial  doctrines  combined  with 
those  of  the  United  States  and  the  former  Soviet  Union.  This  specifically 
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relates  to  insurgency  and  counterinsurgency  doctrines  since  Africa  has  been 
involved  in  these  kinds  of  wars  for  the  last  50  years  or  more.  The  challenge 
for  the  US  military  is  to  capture  these  doctrines  through  an  understanding 
of  the  African  historical  tradition.  It  is  seen  as  a  history  from  below,  rooted 
in  a  strong  oral  tradition.42  In  view  of  the  strategic  situation  confront¬ 
ing  the  United  States  in  Iraq  and  elsewhere,  learning  from  the  African 
unconventional  experience  in  an  unconventional  way  may  be  not  such  a 
bad  idea.  In  return  and  in  exchange  for  ideas,  Africa  may  benefit  from  more 
conventional  US  military  expertise,  hardware,  and  simulation  technology  in 
the  building  of  African  military  capacity.43 

However,  this  brings  another  important  consideration  to  the  fore, 
namely  the  lack  of  enthusiasm  of  African  militaries  towards  outside  mili¬ 
tary  support.  This  pessimism  towards  military  support  is  linked,  in  many 
cases,  to  the  exploitation  of  Africa’s  lack  of  military  resources.  A  short¬ 
age  of  resources  is  a  critical  vulnerability  of  most  African  militaries.  Out¬ 
side  military  support  may  provide  African  militaries  with  vital  resources. 
However,  their  sustainment,  in  most  cases,  remains  in  the  hands  of  those 
who  supplied  them  since  African  militaries  don’t  necessarily  have  such 
technological  capabilities  and  skills.  Africans  cannot  maintain  the  mili¬ 
tary  resources  that  are  provided,  and  a  culture  of  dependency  is  created. 
Consequently,  many  Africans  see  the  military-industrial  complexes  of  the 
industrialized  countries  of  the  world,  the  United  States  in  particular,  as  a 
major  motivation  for  involvement  in  Africa  and  other  parts  of  the  world. 
The  economies  of  supplier  countries  are  further  developed  while,  in  many 
cases,  destruction  is  exported  to  Africa,  increasing  African  dependency. 

In  addition,  it  is  important  for  AFRICOM  not  to  be  seen  by  Africans 
as  an  effort  by  the  United  States  to  replace  the  continental,  regional,  and 
military  structures — the  regional  standby  forces  in  particular — that  have 
been  created  by  Africans  themselves  or  are  in  the  process  of  development. 
In  fact,  the  United  States  can  play  a  major  role  by  enhancing  these  struc¬ 
tures  on  a  continental  and  regional  level  and  exploiting  these  structures  for 
capacity  building  in  Africa  and  its  different  regions.  Africa  may  benefit  from 
the  development  of  interoperability  within  regional  structures.  The  United 
States,  when  working  through  regional  and  continental  structures,  will  be 
able  to  follow  a  multilateral  approach  by  engaging  the  militaries  of  several 
African  countries  simultaneously  and  by  being  a  silent  partner.44  Being 
the  silent  partner  may  not  always  serve  the  media-orientated  approach 
of  the  US  military.  However,  silent  partnership  may  serve  AFRICOM’s 
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higher-order  strategic  objectives  in  Africa.  This  may  imply,  for  example, 
that  AFRICOM  provides  logistical  platforms  or  opportunities  for  training  and 
education  while  exploiting  the  availability  of  well-trained  and  educated  African 
instructors.45 


Confronting  African  Challenges 

There  is  increasing  pressure  from  within  Africa  to  allow  it  to  solve  its 
own  problems.  There  are  even  suggestions  of  a  “United  States  of  Africa” — 
though  this  may  sound,  and  most  probably  is,  a  bit  far-fetched.46  However, 
the  underlying  message  is  one  of  “we  want  to  take  ownership  of  our  own 
destiny”  and  that  for  too  long  Africa’s  future  has  been  dictated  by  outsiders. 
This  especially  concerns  the  roles  of  Britain,  France,  and  Portugal  during  the 
Colonial  era  and  the  United  States  and  the  former  Soviet  Union  during  the 
Cold  War.  It  further  translates  into  an  increasing  uneasiness  of  the  people 
of  Africa  with  Western  and  other  influences  (sometime  interferences)  in 
general  and  US  influences  (or  interferences)  in  particular.  The  image  of  the 
United  States,  in  particular,  as  a  bully  of  the  small,  the  weak,  the  defenseless, 
or  the  underdog  has  been  strongly  reinforced  by  the  US  invasion  of  Iraq. 
This  is  linked  to  the  view  of  the  United  States  as  part  of  the  “haves”  and 
African  people  as  the  “have  nots.” 

These  views  should,  however,  be  tempered  with  the  reality  that  one  of 
the  biggest  challenges  Africa  and  other  parts  of  the  global  community  deal¬ 
ing  with  Africa  face  is  African  solidarity.  African  solidarity  most  probably 
reached  its  apex  with  the  creation  of  the  African  Union  (AU)  where,  unlike 
the  European  Union,  being  part  of  Africa  is  the  only  qualification  to  be¬ 
come  a  member.  This  does  not  mean  that  there  are  no  differences  of  opinion 
in  the  AU.  However,  its  formation  is  a  reflection  of  solidarity,  especially  as 
far  as  issues  such  as  anticolonialism  and  Africanism  are  concerned.47  None¬ 
theless,  the  road  to  African  solidarity  is  rife  with  pitfalls.  Africa’s  inability  to 
address  the  Zimbabwean  issue  properly  is  but  one  example  of  the  dangers 
of  African  solidarity.  African  solidarity  very  often  results  in  a  tendency  to  be 
very  critical  about  what  Western  governments  in  particular — including  the 
United  States — are  doing  on  the  African  continent.  Yet,  at  the  same  time, 
Africans  in  general  and  African  governments,  in  particular,  look  forward  to 
how  they  can  benefit  from  Western  and  US  involvement  on  the  continent. 

The  US  government  has  clearly  thought  long  and  hard  about  the  creation 
of  AFRICOM,  and  aforementioned  arguments  have  undoubtedly  been  raised 
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in  initial  deliberations.  This  is  most  probably  the  reason  why  the  focus 
of  AFRICOM  will  predominantly  be  on  antiterrorist  operations  and 
humanitarian  aid.  AFRICOM,  it  is  stated,  would  focus  far  less  on  prepar¬ 
ing  troops  for  major  combat  in  its  area  of  responsibility.  The  emphasis  would 
rather  be  on  military  training  programs  to  help  African  governments  secure 
their  borders,  to  guard  against  crises  such  as  Darfur,  and  to  contain  deadly 
diseases  such  as  AIDS  and  malaria.  This  is  also  the  most  likely  reason  for  why 
the  four-star  general  commanding  AFRICOM  is  to  have  a  civilian  counter¬ 
part  from  the  State  Department  to  help  coordinate  the  nonmilitary  functions 
of  the  US  government  in  Africa. 

The  people  of  Africa  know  that  wherever  you  find  the  antelope,  you 
will  most  probably  also  come  across  its  most  serious  adversary,  the  African 
lion.  There  is  fear  in  some  circles  on  the  African  continent  that  Africa  will 
be  Iraqed — that  is,  that  US  efforts  to  protect  itself  against  international 
terrorism  from  the  African  continent  will,  in  fact,  exacerbate  the  problem. 
This  fear  is  rooted  in  the  notion  that  a  strong  US  military  presence  in 
Africa  will  draw  the  attention  of  its  enemies  and  that,  as  in  the  Cold  War, 
Africa  will  once  again  become  the  battlefield  for  the  power  and  military 
struggles  of  the  great  powers — the  United  States  and  China,  for  instance, 
and  particularly  the  US  military  and  its  international  terrorist  enemies.48 
This  argument  should  be  linked  to  the  plan  eventually  to  locate  the  com¬ 
mand  headquarters  of  AFRICOM  somewhere  on  the  African  continent. 
There  is  no  question  that  the  country  or  countries  that  will  host  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  AFRICOM,  or  parts  thereof,  will  also  expose  itself  or  them¬ 
selves  to  the  kinds  of  threats  that  presently  face  the  United  States. 

The  US  way  of  war  and  the  African  way  of  war  are  diametrically  op¬ 
posed.  US  military  doctrine  is  rooted  in  winning  decisive  battles  through 
overwhelming  use  of  conventional  military  technology.  As  in  the  case  in 
Iraq  after  the  battle  for  Baghdad,  the  US  military  often  finds  itself  in  a 
situation  where  the  decisive  battle  or  battles  have  been  won,  but  not  nec¬ 
essarily  the  war.  The  result  is  that  in  at  least  two  occasions  during  the  last 
50  years,  the  US  armed  forces  were  sucked  into  indecisive,  low-intensity 
wars.49  Most  conflict  in  Africa  is  unconventional  by  nature,  being  fought 
by  second-  or  third-generation  technology.  This  often  results  in  indecisive, 
drawn-out,  anarchic  types  of  community  wars  with  no  decisive  outcome.50 
It  is  precisely  this  kind  of  conflict  that  the  US  armed  forces  steer  away 
from,  especially  since  their  experience  in  Vietnam  and,  even  more  so,  after 
their  more  recent  experience  in  Iraq.  It  is  also  the  kind  of  conflict  that  in 
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1993  resulted  in  the  Somalia  syndrome  after  the  catastrophe  in  Mogadishu 
and  most  probably  led  to  US  reluctance  to  become  militarily  involved  in 
Africa.  In  Africa  this  reluctance  contributes  to  a  “runaway”  image  of  the 
US  military.  This  image  was  reinforced  by  the  United  States’  unwilling¬ 
ness  to  become  involved  in  human  tragedies  such  as  the  Rwanda,  Sierra 
Leone,  and  Darfur  crises.  Compare  that,  for  example,  with  US  political 
and  military  efforts  during  the  1990s  to  solve  problems  in  the  Balkans — a 
geographical  region  in  which,  it  is  believed,  the  United  States  also  did  not 
have  much  political  and  economic  interests. 

Reluctance  to  contribute  in  solving  complex  emergencies  in  Africa  reinforces 
the  view  in  Africa  that  the  United  States  is  quick  to  showcase  its  successes  and 
contributions  to  African  security.  However,  the  United  States  is  not  seen  as  a 
power  with  the  courage  to  commit  itself  to  deal  with  complex  security  and  other 
challenges  in  Africa  on  a  sustainable  basis.  Linked  to  the  notion  that  it  will  only 
become  involved  in  a  region  if  it  can  gain  economically,  the  general  image  of 
the  US  military  in  Africa  is  one  of  disdain.  The  US  military  lacks  credibility  in 
some  parts  of  Africa  and  very  often  is  seen  as  a  legitimate  target.  In  the  past, 
this  frequently  resulted  in  the  US  military  becoming  the  victim  of  bad 
publicity  in  Africa.  AFRICOM  may  become  an  important  vehicle  to  sus¬ 
tain  US  involvement  in  Africa  and,  by  doing  so,  to  contribute  towards  a 
more  positive  image  of  the  United  States  and  its  military  in  Africa.  As  a 
result,  the  creation  of  AFRICOM  may  be  the  first  real  test  for  sustainable 
US  involvement  in  Africa. 

The  creation  of  AFRICOM  is  eventually  closely  linked  to  the  question 
as  to  whether  there  is  recognition  by  the  US  government  and  its  military 
that  the  future  of  war  in  the  “age  of  terror”  would  primarily  be  irregular. 
During  the  1990s,  the  United  States  was  in  the  exceptional  position  that, 
as  the  world’s  only  remaining  superpower,  it  could  choose  where  and  for 
whatever  reason  to  intervene  militarily.  There  was  at  the  same  time  no  lack 
of  opportunity  to  act  as  the  world’s  policeman  since  widespread  conflict  of 
an  anarchic  nature  appeared  all  over  the  globe,  from  the  Balkans  to  Central 
Africa,  the  Middle  East,  and  the  former  Soviet  Union  (Chechnya).  In  most 
cases,  these  conflicts  did  not  really  impinge  on  vital  US  interests,  nor  did 
they  have  the  potential  to  ignite  the  outbreak  of  a  third  world  war.51  As  a 
result,  there  was  no  real  conflict  that  was  important  enough  for  the  United 
States  to  act  decisively.  That  was  until  9/11 — the  day  on  which  the  United 
States  became  part  of  the  “coming  anarchy.”52  It  may  be  good  to  remem¬ 
ber  that  the  initial  article  on  the  coming  anarchy  by  Kaplan  in  the  Atlantic 
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Monthly  was  primarily  based  on  his  experiences  as  a  journalist  in  Africa.53 
This  led  to  an  obvious  conclusion  for  this  argument.  If  the  United  States 
really  wants  to  be  successful  in  its  war  on  terror,  Africa  has  to  be  part  of 
the  solution.  In  the  end,  Africa’s  problems — whether  the  United  Sates  and 
its  military  like  it  or  not — have  indeed  became  America’s  problems.  The 
creation  of  AFRICOM  may  be  a  small  recognition  of  this  reality. 

Some  Implications 

Africa  presents  a  challenge  to  any  modern  conventionally  minded  military 
force.  The  creation  of  AFRICOM  makes  military  sense  if  the  US  military 
wants  to  be  successful  in  its  military  endeavours  on  the  African  continent. 
There  are  also  other  strategic  advantages  for  the  United  States  and  its  military 
in  creating  AFRICOM.  For  the  United  States,  the  most  obvious  advantage 
will  be  the  close  interaction  with  African  realities  as  well  as  with  the  people 
of  Africa.  It  is  hoped  that  such  interaction  will  translate  into  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  African  dynamics  and  intricacies  both  in  the  US  bureaucracy 
and  amongst  the  US  public  at  large.  It  will  most  definitely  allow  the  United 
States  the  ability  to  develop  a  better  intelligence  picture  of  Africa.  Included 
in  this  intelligence  picture  will  be  a  better  interpretation  of  the  threats  that 
confront  the  United  States  in  and  from  Africa. 

The  most  obvious  advantage  that  flows  from  the  United  States  having  a 
better  intelligence  picture  of  Africa  is  the  opportunity  to  exploit  market  and 
other  opportunities  that  arise.  Furthermore,  it  will  be  able  to  better  secure 
itself  through  a  proactive,  preventative  approach  to  international  terrorism 
in  Africa — dealing  with  problems  before  they  arise.  US  military  presence 
on  the  African  continent  will  empower  the  United  States  to  better  com¬ 
municate  with  Africa  on  a  military-diplomatic  level  and,  in  doing  so,  will 
ensure  greater  understanding  in  Africa  and  African  militaries  of  US  military 
endeavours  in  Africa  and  the  world  over.  There  is  no  question  that  antagonism 
may  develop  in  certain  parts  of  Africa  as  a  result  of  a  US  military  presence 
on  the  continent.  Judging  by  the  recent  comments  by  the  South  African 
minister  of  defense,  these  antagonisms  may  have  their  origins  in  certain 
African  countries  and  regional  structures  that,  for  historic  reasons,  are  very 
critical  of  what  the  United  States  is  doing  in  the  world,  and  particularly  in 
Africa.54  These  antagonisms  may  also  have  their  origins  outside  of  Africa. 
This  specifically  relates  to  the  growing  Chinese  diplomatic  and  economic 
involvement  in  Africa.  A  cloud  of  vagueness  surrounds  Chinese  military 
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involvement  in  Africa,  and  more  so  the  extent  to  which  it  is  undermining 
US  military  involvement  in  Africa.  The  question  is  whether  African  political 
and  strategic  culture  will  allow  African  leaders  the  room  to  exploit  the  best 
of  what  China  and  the  United  States  bring  to  the  African  table. 

The  creation  of  AFRICOM  will  raise  Africa’s  strategic  profile  in  the 
United  States  as  well  as  other  parts  of  the  world.  African  militaries  are  to 
benefit  from  the  creation  of  AFRICOM  in  terms  of  military-diplomatic 
opportunities  and  the  transfer  of  military  expertise  and  other  more  tan¬ 
gible  military  means.  This  includes  help  that  the  US  armed  forces  may 
provide  in  the  development  of  a  unique  military  professional  ethos  in 
African  militaries,  the  transformation  of  African  defense  management  to 
be  more  accountable  and  transparent,  and  the  further  enhancement  of 
African  peacekeeping  and  post-conflict  reconstruction  capabilities. 

The  US  military  has  to  overcome  a  number  of  obstacles  in  the  creation 
of  AFRICOM,  both  in  Africa  and  the  United  States.  On  one  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  the  United  States  has  to  deal  with  an  aggressive,  militarized 
image  of  US  foreign  policy  linked  to  the  history  of  unsustainable  US 
military  involvement.  This  image  is  rooted  in  a  very  real  fear  in  certain 
parts  of  Africa  that  it  may  become  the  victim  of  Iraqization.  This  undermines 
US  military  credibility  and  makes  it  a  legitimate  target.  On  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic,  given  the  bad  publicity  of  the  US  military  in  Africa  in  the  past, 
the  Somalia  syndrome  may  still  dictate  US  military  thinking  and  attitudes. 
Fortunately  (or  unfortunately),  this  is  the  world  of  strategy  where  policy, 
emotion,  and  change  reign.55 
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